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difficulty is with the doctrine. It must be remembered that the church 
at Thessalonica was founded during the so-called second missionary 
journey, and that the controversy between Paul and the Jewish party 
in the church began during the interval between the first and second 
journeys. It is impossible to suppose that the church at Thessalonica 
was outside the sphere of this controversy, and yet there is no trace of 
it, nor of the distinctive Pauline doctrine which grew out of it, in the 
epistle. The doctrine is a reproduction, line for line, of the teaching 
of the Twelve in the period immediately following the ascension. The 
epistle belongs, therefore, doctrinally, with the discourses in the early 
part of the Acts, and not with the Pauline epistles. It must be 
remembered that there is no undoubted Pauline epistle which is not 
stamped with this peculiar doctrine, and that St. Paul styles this pecu- 
liar teaching his gospel, meaning that that contains within itself his 
conception of Christ's work, which he preached everywhere. It is not 
a light matter, therefore, to find an epistle supposed to be Pauline 
without that Pauline stamp; and yet this difficulty is treated as a mat- 
ter of no consequence in the commentary. 

It is another instance of the inconsiderate conservatism of this 
commentary that it treats the only other controversial matter in the 
epistle with no discernment of the real point. The writer speaks of the 
exaggerated and unjustifiable expectation of the nearness of our Lord's 
coming entertained by the Thessalonians. They would be justified, he 
thinks, in expecting that return during their lifetime as a possible 
thing, but not at all as a certain thing, whereas everything in the 
epistle itself and in St. Paul's ordinary teaching goes to show that he 
was not sure that it would take place within his lifetime, but was sure 
that it would take place within the life of that generation. 

The commentary has a good deal of a certain kind of erudition 
which is available for the use of other people in both introduction and 
exegesis, but the author himself furnishes little that is valuable in 
either department. E. P. Gould. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 



Anfxdota Oxoniensia. Classical Series, Part VIII. The Dia- 
logues of Athanasius and Zacchceus and of Timothy and Aquila. 
Edited, with Prolegomena and Facsimiles, by Fred. C. 
Conybeare, M.A. Oxford : The Clarendon Press, 1898. 
Pp. lix -f- 104. 7s. 6d. 

This is the promised edition of the " new second-century Christian 
dialogue" (under a safer name), which was already known through an 
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Armenian version published at San Lazaro, and more widely through 
the English translation of the Armenian which Mr. Conybeare pub- 
lished in The Expositor for April and June, 1897. The Greek text is 
now critically edited from a twelfth -century manuscript in Vienna, and 
along with it appears another similar work, the Dialogue of Timothy 
and Aquila, edited from a Vatican manuscript which Stevenson's cata- 
logue dates also in the twelfth century. This second document forms 
the appendix to the book before us. It has an independent interest 
on account of the peculiar form of some of its New Testament cita- 
tions, and because of its apparent literary connection with Epiphanius' 
treatise, nepl /u.erpa>v ko.1 ora^fiv. But the reason for publishing it here 
is its resemblance to the Dialogue of Athanasius and Zacchtzus, which 
is so close as to make the theory of independent origin impossible. 

These two dialogues belong to a somewhat large class of apologies, 
beginning in the second century and continuing through the Middle 
Ages. In form they are question and answer, statement and counter- 
statement, put into the mouths of a Christian and a Jew, who pose as 
champions of their respective faiths. The line of argument, alike in 
all, is from fulfilled Messianic prophecy. Often the Jew is hardly 
more than a foil for his antagonist's argument to strike against. Occa- 
sionally, as in both the cases before us, he frankly admits his defeat 
and accepts the Christian faith. This form of apology is so common 
that the first question with reference to a new specimen of the species 
is, What is its date ? If it be not early, it can have little interest or 
value. 

In the present instance the first dialogue demands attention 
because of the very early date assigned to it by Mr. Conybeare in The 
Expositor. He observed that it contained references to the destruction 
of Jerusalem under Hadrian, represented as recent. He noticed that 
the argument from prophecy was handled in a way similar to that 
employed by Justin in his Dialogue with Trypho. He found other 
resemblances to Justin in style, general treatment of the subject, and 
Christology. For these and other reasons he concluded that the newly 
discovered dialogue was written in the second century. Moreover, a 
comparison with Tertullian's Adversus Judczos, with the Altercatio 
Simonis et Theophili of Evagrius, and with one or two still later works 
dependent upon these, led Mr. Conybeare to carry out a little further 
a theory propounded by Harnack in 1883 (Texte und Untersuchungen, 
Vol. I, p. 3), and to maintain that this new work is nothing less than a 
version of the long-lost Antilogia of Jason and Papiscus, attributed to 
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Aristo of Pella, and now, "in part at least," recovered. (Incidentally 
it may be remarked that our editor rejects the commonly received 
opinion that Aristo was the author of the Antilogia.) 

But it is surprising that an apology of the second century should 
omit all reference to the stock charges against the Christians, which 
recur so often in other writings of that period ; that it should be silent 
concerning the demoniacal counterfeits of Christian facts, with which 
profane history was held to abound ; that there should be nothing said 
about the second advent or the thousand-years' reign of Christ, of 
which Justin and others made so much ; and, finally, that the great 
error of the day, gnosticism, should receive no attention whatever. 
This last omission is particularly striking, for a contemporary of Justin 
could hardly have failed to indicate some acquaintance with the gnos- 
tic doctrine of sexual polarity in § 10 of Athanasius and Zacchceus, 
where a statement of the Christian about personal distinctions in the 
Godhead leads the Jew to ask: "Is Christ, then, a goddess?" The 
reply is: "Do not, like a Jew (!), suppose that 'male' and 'female' 
can be predicated of incorporeal, as they can of corporeal beings." 
The Altercatio Simonis has the same expression, "loqueris quasi 
Judseus." But would not a second-century writer have said: "like a 
follower of Valentinus" ? 

There are, however, several positive considerations which tell 
against the theory of an early date for the Athanasius and Zacchceus in 
its present form, and make it necessary for us to place it in the fourth 
century. Such are the references to " the gospels " as a body of col- 
lected writings to which an authoritative appeal may be taken (§§ 64, 
71, 75); the casual employment of the phrase " Old Testament " instead 
of " Scriptures," which is what we should expect (§37 ; cf. Timothy and 
Aquila, fol. 93 r.) ; the further anachronism of describing Jerusalem as 
a /Aova£ 6vt(i>v oiKrjrrjpiov (§ 70), which is not relieved by the irrelevant 
citations from Justin (Apol., 1, 15, and 29) and Tertullian (De Cult. Fern., 
II, 9) in the notes ; the description of the contents of the book of 
Jeremiah (§ 25), which finds its precise counterpart in the real Atha- 
nasius' thirty-ninth Festal Epistle; and, lastly, the employment of 
doctrinal terms belonging more appropriately to the Nicene age than 
to the second century (§§9, 20 f., 98). 

Mr. Conybeare's theory regarding the original document, upon 
which our two dialogues are based, is briefly this : The common basis 
was the lost Dialogue of Jason and Papiscus. From this were con- 
structed, probably by an Egyptian in Alexandria, the two dialogues 
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from which our recensions come. The text was submitted to inter- 
polations and revisions of a dogmatic character, to harmonize it with 
the teaching of a later time. Our recension of Athanasius and Zac- 
chcBus was made about 300 A. D., in the school of Lucian the Martyr 
(who, by the way, appears on p. xlvii as " Lucius " ). The Dialogue 
of Timothy and Aquila is an independent recension of the same origi- 
nal. This hypothesis is sufficiently safeguarded to make it difficult to 
contradict, but it is equally difficult to prove, or even to render highly 
probable. The editor has wisely concluded to take a more conserva- 
tive position than it seemed likely he would two years ago, and we 
cheerfully acquiesce in his judgment that, so long as we know so little 
about the contents of Papiscus and Jason, the theory he has broached 
"must remain a mere surmise" (p. lv). As a "surmise" one can 
hardly object to it very seriously. 

It is a pity that the book contains no index of the Greek words. 
There are a few misprints in the references. The language is some- 
times careless. The learned editor's jaunty way of discussing weighty 
topics will occasion mild surprise among some readers. So, for 
example, in the following passage : " In the East, when a new religion 
is founded, the descendants and kinsmen of the founder usually pre- 
side over the faithful for a few generations," etc. (p. xlii). Is the East, 
then, such a religion-factory ? J. Winthrop Platner. 

Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Die Briefe des Bischofs Synesius von Kyrene. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des Attizismus im IV. und V. Jahrhundert. 
Von Dr. Wilhelm Fritz, Kgl. Gymnasiallehrer in Ansbach. 
Leipzig: Druck und Verlag von B. G. Teubner, 1898. 
Pp. iv+230. M. 8. 

Under this title Dr. Fritz has published studies in the grammar 
and style of Synesius, as exhibited in his letters, which have secured to 
the African bishop his position as an Atticist. This has, indeed, been 
accorded him heretofore, but only on a traditional, not a scientific, 
basis. The author hopes to follow these studies with a new edition of 
the letters of Synesius. 

The short introduction makes us acquainted, in a concise but satis- 
fying manner, with the life and times of Synesius. The book is divided 
into three chapters: chap. 1, text and manuscripts; chap. 2, the 
language of Synesius, (1) etymology, un- Attic forms, (a) the noun, (i) 



